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What Should Be Our Policy in Asia Now? 


_ Announcer: 


Tonight we pay tribute to our capital city. It was 150 years 
ago tomorrow, November 22, 1800, that the Congress of the 
United States met for the first time in Washington,'D. C., thus 
establishing the City on the Potomac as the permanent seat 
of our Federal Government. Fulfilling Lafayette’s prophecy, 
it has become today the central star of the constellation which 
enlightens the whole world. Tonight, on the eve of this 
anniversary, we salute the sesquicentennial of our capital city, 
the heart of our Republic, which has become the symbol of 
hope and greatness to all freedom-loving peoples of the world. 

To preside over our discussion, here is your moderator, the 
president of Town Hall and founder of America’s Town Meet- 
ing of the Air, Mr. George V. Denny, Jr. Mr. Denny. 


Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. Not since our Town Meeting 
debates in 1940 and 1941, prior to our entrance into World 
War II, have we faced such a crucial question as we face 
tonight. If the Korean situation last June presented the 
United Nations with its greatest test up to that time, the 
present situation in Asia presents the noncommunist world 
with the greatest challenge it has faced since the end of World 
War II. 

Early this month, when the United Nations forces were on 
the verge of the completion of their successful police action 
in Korea, General MacArthur reported to the Security 
Council that our fighting forces and our intelligence agencies 
confirmed the fact that “the United Nations are presently in 
hostile contact with Chinese Communist military units, de- 
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ployed for action against the forces of fhe Unified Command.” 
He called the intervention one of the most offensive actions 
of international lawlessness on historic record. 

Within the week, the United Nations invited representatives 
of the Chinese Communists to appear before the Security 
Council to explain their action in North Korea. In a letter 
dated November 11, Foreign Minister Chou En-lai rejected 
this invitation unless they were allowed to discuss their 
charges against the United States for its alleged intervention 
in Korea and aggression on Formosa. Representatives of the 
Chinese Communist Government are expected to arrive a’ 
- Lake Success a little later this week. 

What, then, should be our policy in Asia at this time? Tc 
help us better understand this question, we’ve invited twe 
American authorities to give us two sharply opposing views: 
Major General Claire Chennault of the United States Ann 
Force, Retired, founder and organizer of the Flying Tigers 
former commander of the U. S. 14th Air Force, author o. 
The Way of a Fighter, who has just returned to this country 
from Formosa; and Mr. Harold H. Isaacs, veteran newsmat 
and foreign correspondent, who has had assignments in th: 
Far East during the past 18 years, and whose book, No Peac: 
for Asia, published in 1947, is still being widely discussed. 

Both speakers are concerned with finding the best way o 
defeating communist totalitarianism and Russian imperialism 
The question is, “By what. policy in Asia can we attain thi 
end?” We hear first from Major General Claire Chennault. 


Gen. Chennault: 


The march of events in Asia makes it imperative that w 
adopt a final realistic policy in the Far Fast—a policy writte 
in plain language that can be understood by both American 
and Asiatics. From V-J Day to the present date, we have ha 
no clear policy toward Asia. 

After spending a year in a vain attempt to force the Chines 
Nationalists and Communists into an impossible coalition gov 
ernment, General Marshall released a statement, upon th 
eve of his departure from China to become Secretary of Stat 
in early 1947, which damned both parties, and, in genera 
he announced our intention of leaving them both to their ow 
devices. This was a signal for the Red conquest of China wit 
strong Russian support. 

This abandonment of China to the Reds led to so muc 
popular criticism in the United States that the State Depar 


/ment felt it necessary to justify our course of inaction by 
_ issuing the White Paper in the late summer of 1949. Instead 
_of silencing criticism, the White Paper precipitated more 
_ heated controversies than has any other official document of 
this generation. 
__ The White Paper did contain a clear statement of our policy 
_toward China. After reaffirming our traditional friendship 
and interest in the Chinese people, it concluded that nothing 
_ could be done until after the dust settles. That was the final 
_blow to the Nationalist Government and led to the rapid 
| conquest of south, southwest, and northwest China by the 
| Reds. 

This policy of waiting until the dust settles was amplified 

_ somewhat by Mr. Acheson in his speech before the National 
Press Club in Washington, January 12, 1950, when he said, 
“Our defensive perimeter runs along the Aleutians to Japan, 
and then goes to the Ryukyus, and from the Ryukyus to the 
Philippines.” Thus South Korea and Formosa were omitted 
entirely from this defense line. 

There is small wonder that both the Russians and North 
Koreans concluded that South Korea was ripe for plucking, 
and one can understand Mao Tze-tung’s outraged feelings 
because of the sudden presence of the Seventh Fleet to defend 
Formosa from invasion. 

Our policy toward the Asiatic countries has been one of 
defeatism and half-measures. The pattern was cut in our 
dealing with Chiang Kai-shek, who has fought communism 
and communists longer than any other man, and who, in his 
fighting of communism, might reasonably expect our support; 
but he has become so reactionary, so inefficient, so corrupt, 
so futile, and so hopeless that we can’t afford to be associated 
with him. In addition to Chiang Kai-shek, Syngman Rhee 
of Korea, Bao Dai of Indo-China, and even Quirino of the 
Philippines have received the full treatment of abuse and 
criticism from Washington. 

Naturally this cavalier treatment of our would-be friends 
has been found to be tremendously useful by the Cominform. 
As we destroy the confidence of peoples in the leaders of their 
governments, the communists double their efforts to destroy 
the government itself. 

We also have an extremely vocal school which claims that 
we must embrace these Chinese Reds, seat them in the United 
Nations, and even recognize the Red Government, if we are 
to make any headway against communism in Asia. If these 
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things are true, we should end all efforts and all expenses to 
resist communism, and we should prepare to join the Comin- 
form. 

I maintain that the time has arrived when we must formu- 
late and announce a policy toward Asia which will be clear 
and unmistakable to all the peoples of the world. We must 
take the lead in resisting the advance of communism in the 
Far East, just as we have in Europe. We must restore the 
confidence of the peoples of the Asiatic countries, both as to 
our intentions and as to our ability and willingness to carry 
out those intentions. 

In reply to the question, “What Should Be Our Policy in 
Asia Now?” we should announce to the world that we will 
support and aid any area or any country in the Far East 
to resist communist conquest by force of arms or by infiltra- 
tion and internal revolution. In implementing this policy, we 
should insist upon the full use of the resources, particularly 
man power, of the threatened countries. In general, we should 
also supply the sinews of war, that is, the guns, the ammuni- 
tion, the tanks, the planes, the training, and the technical 
supervision. The threatened countries should supply the 
muscles, that is, the man power. In this way, we would avoid 
committing American troops to ground campaigns in Asia. 

Finally, we should build up our military forces and our 
production to a level which would permit us to supply equip- 
ment in adequate volume, together with instructors and 
technical supervisors, to any country which applies for aid. 
In this way and this way only can the advance of communism 
in the Far East be halted without involving us in a disastrous 
war. (Applause) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, General Chennault, for outlining” the policy 
that you think we should follow in Asia now. 

Now we have another clear-cut policy, a sharply different 
viewpoint, from Harold Isaacs, veteran newsman and foreigr 
correspondent. Mr, Isaacs. 


Mr. tsaacs: 


General Chennault has outlined a basis for American policy 
in Asia that is chiefly concerned with the business of fightins 
a war there. I think we have to be interested in an Asiar 
policy that will be based on not fighting a war there. 

General Chennault speaks of providing Asian armies witl 
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| weapons and training and supervision to fight such a war. 
[I suggest that we have to be concerned first of all and above 
all with establishing a firm partnership of common interest 
and common purpose with the peoples of Asia. 

There has been a lot of violence in Asia in recent years, 
‘and there will certainly be more, but force is not a thing in 
litself. It has to do with political relationships, social and 
‘economic problems. It has to do with the feelings and atti- 
‘tudes of people, of the things they believe and want and are 
‘ready to fight for. This is true everywhere. It is particularly 
‘tcue in Asia today, where great masses of people—half the 
world’s people, in fact—are involved in great changes, where 
new governments and new social systems are struggling to 
come into being, where the basic problem of all is to over- 
come backwardness and poverty. 

It is futile to think that in some automatic manner these 
people will be blindly ready to fight an American war against 
communism, if it comes to that. They will fight only for the 
things they want. They will be on our side if they have reason 
to know and feel that we are on their side. 

By our policies and actions up to now, we have not suc- 
ceeded in establishing this state of mind or this relationship. 
This still, even at this late date, has to be the goal of our policy. 
We cannot and will not reach this goal if we involve ourselves, 
or are forced into a major war in Asia. 

I think that even General Chennault and most American 
military men would agree that American involvement in a 
continental war in Asia would be an unmitigated disaster. 
That is why General Chennault limits himself tonight to pro- 
posing that we arm Asians. That is why the American Mili- 
tary Command did not want a commitment in Korea in the 
first place. That is why they were chiefly anxious to get 
American troops out of Korea as soon as possible. That is 
why, at this moment, in the face of Communist China’s inter- 
vention in Korea, our Government is doing everything in its 
power to disprove the patently fraudulent charge made in 
Moscow and Peking that American aggression is intended by 
the action in Korea. 

That is why, even if the issue is forced upon this country, 
we will still have to weigh the decisions to be made, why we 
will still have to try by every means, and most soberly, to keep 
from having disaster thrust upon us. 

This is, to be sure, not a one-sided proposition. Even from 
the Chinese Communist point of view, a major’conflict with 
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the United States would be disastrous. Such an involvemen 
would not serve anybody’s purposes but the Russians’. Ever 
the Russians, however, must calculate the danger to them 
because an American war with China could hardly remai 
localized. 

In this, almost alone, lies the hope at this moment that w 
will surmount the present crisis without disaster. If we do so 
it seems to me that from here on out a realistic, and hard 
headed policy, aimed at inflicting a political defeat on com 
munist totalitarianism and Russian imperialism in Asia, woul 
have to be based on the following propositions: 

1. That Communist China, however much we dislike it, i 
going to be with us for a long time. 

_ 2. That we cannot achieve any fruitful purpose by gettin; 

into a war with China; that our policy over the longer rut 
must be designed to neutralize Communist China and d 
everything in our power to loosen Moscow’s grip on th 
Peking leaders. This means putting an end to playing Rus 
sia’s game by keeping China isolated. Let Peking take China’ 
seat in the U. N. Let it speak for itself. Let its actions de 
termine the attitudes of other countries, especially in Asie 
This does not mean appeasing communism. On the contrary 
it means thwarting Russia’s purpose of keeping Communis 
China completely under its control. 

3. Get the Chiang Kai-shek albatross off our necks. (Ap 
plause) The overthrow of the communist regime by Chian; 
Kai-shek is beyond all possibility. To act as though that i 
what we look forward to is to keep ourselves in a positio1 
of hostility toward China and to earn the continued distrust o 
other Asian nations, as well as a great many in Europe ani 
elsewhere. 

Finally, to follow the most dynamic kind of program t 
build strength in noncommunist Asia by assisting in puttin 
an end to colonialism by large-scale programs of aid linke 
to the most drastic and effective reforms that will begin t 
serve the peoples’ needs. 

This is the only real bulwark against the advance of Rus 
sian imperialism in Asia. This is the only basis on which w 
and Asian people together will be able to fight successfull; 
if we have to, to win our way through to a democratic solu 
tion of the world’s problems. (Applause) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. Isaacs. Now, you have tw 
clear-cut statements of policy. General Chennault, have yo 
a comment at this point? 


_ Gen. Chennault:' Yes. I’d like to comment on Mr. Isaacs’ 
statement that I believe the peoples of Asia would fight an 
_American war against communism in Asia. I made no such 
statement. I advocate supporting anticommunist peoples of 
_Asia—the peoples of China, the Philippines, Korea, Japan— 
in fighting their own war against communism. 
_. I would like to ask Mr. Isaacs a question. Do you know of 
a single instance when a change in political structure or é€co- 
| nomic aid has stopped the advance of a communist army bent 
| | upon conquering any country? 
__ Mr. Isaacs: I believe the problem is not simply alliance with 
|blind anticommunism. That’s what gets us into the same ked 
‘with the Chiang Kai-sheks and the Syngman Rhees and the 
Bao Dais. The problem is alliance with those forces in these - 
| countries which are ready to make the kind of drastic changes 
that the people need. That is the crux of the matter. 
_ And as for resistance to force, effective resistance to force, 
| if aggressive force is upon us, is based upon a firm belief that 
the people are getting somewhere and that they have some- 
‘thing to fight for. You can’t mobilize the legions of Asia to 
fight a war which does not appear to serve the purposes that 
those people now have in their own ways and in their own 
terms. It’s a great mistake to think that the millions of Asians, 
because they are inarticulate, don’t know what they want. 
In their own terms, they do know what they want, and they 
decide what they want, and they are prepared now to fight 
for what they want. That’s the big change that’s come on 
the world. (Applause) 
Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. Isaacs. Now your question for 
General Chennault. 
Mr. Isaacs: I think I’ll let it stand at that. 


~ QUESTIONS, PLEASE! ' 


Mr. Denny: We'll start our question period with the lady 
over on the left. 

Lady: General Chennault, if the Chinese Communists con 
trol Tibet with Russia, would air bases on the Himalayar 
Plateau contribute to control of the air over Asia? 

Gen. Chennault: Yes, I believe it would. Of course, mucl 
of Tibet is very rugged country, unsuitable for air bases; bu 
on the other hand, there is quite a bit of high plateau country 
that could be utilized for air bases that could be used to range 
over all Asia. 

Man: Mr. Isaacs, don’t you think that a continuing Mar 
shall Plan, wherever necessary, plus a larger military fore 
here, will compel Russia to modify her offensive actions? 

Mr. Isaacs: I believe a combination of those two factors i 
the main ingredient of policy. It’s a question of how they ars 
applied. 

Man: This question is for General Chennault. From ; 
practical standpoint, isn’t it really useless for us to suppor 
the Chinese Nationalists now? Why not find a better and les 
corrupt anticommunist leader to support? 

Gen. Chennault: There are many Chinese who are anti 
communist now, and who are not loyal followers of Chian; 
Kai-shek. I believe we should support the anticommunis 
Chinese no matter whom they follow, no matter who thei 
leader might be, in resisting communism in China 
(Applause) 

Lady: My question is addressed to Mr. Isaacs. What di 
you feel the reaction of the peoples of Asia would be to ou 
support of Chiang Kai-shek and Bao Dai? 

Mr. Isaacs: Well, in general, the report of the reaction i 
extremely negative. In Asia, generally, these people are re 
garded as the standard-bearers of reaction, with which th 
people want to be done—Bao Dai of the French Indo-Chinz 
Chiang Kai-shek of the discredited regime. To the exten 
that we tie ourselves to those individuals and to the force 
they represent, we discredit ourselves in Asian eyes 
(Applause) 

Man: Apropos the column written by James Reston in thi 
morning’s Times, I’d like Gen Chennault’s comment. 

Mr. Denny: We don’t usually do that, because we can’t ex 
pect everybody listening to have read Mr. Reston’s articl 
in the Times. But go ahead. 
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| Man: It’s a general statement made by Mr. Reston. He 
states that the longer the United States and Chinese armies 
cemain in contact with each other, the more these diplomats 
are convinced that the United Nations is walking into a trap. 
oes General Chennault agree with that statement, that we 
are walking into a trap? 

_ Gen. Chennault: I think there is a great deal of danger in 
-hat situation, where Red Chinese armies are in occupation 
pf North Korean soil. There is a great deal of danger there. 
We must be very careful in our handling of the situation. 

| Mr. Denny: All right. Thank you. Our next question 
comes from a publisher of a very important Town Hall book, 
written by Mary Decker, telling about our trip around the 
world and our visit to India and other parts of Asia. He ought 
i0 have an interesting question. Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smith: Why should we not advocate admission of 
hina to the United Nations as a member, but not as a mem- 
ser of the Council? 

Mr. Isaacs: That’s a matter that was settled in the first place 
nthe United Nations’ Charter, when it was established at San 
#rancisco, by which China became one of the Big Five and 
automatically a permanent member of the Security Council. 

Mr. Smith: Can’t they amend it? 

Mr. Isaacs: Well, it would be a little difficult to amend the 
~harter for that purpose, when a government change takes 
siace that isn’t according to the dictates of the majority. That 
<ind of thing might be done to somebody else’s disfavor. 

Man: General Chennault, can we trust Nationalist China 
-0 bring to China our concept of democracy? 

Gen. Chennault: On December 25, 1948, Nationalist China 
Representatives met and adopted a constitution. Under that 
sonstitution, they elected a president, vice president, and 
»ther federal officers. They passed laws under the constitu- 
ion, and they had a democracy that closely resembled our 
»wn government. All of that has been destroyed by the com- 
nunists who have overrun China since that date. 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Isaacs has a comment there. 

Mr. Isaacs: I’m afraid I’ll have to challenge that up and 
jown and inside out. Chiang Kai-shek’s Kuomintang regime 
‘uled in China for 22 years. It had its opportunity, in that 
ime, repeatedly to begin to establish democratic institutions, 
ind it failed to do so. On the contrary, that regime, over the 
sulk of those 22 years, represented one of completely totali- 
arian tyranny in Chinese terms. It ruled by terror and by 
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force. Dissolutes. were jailed, shot, and otherwise put out « 
the way. There never was anything recembling democrac 
under the Chiang Kai-shek regime, which is one of the reasor 
why, in the end, it crumbled apart. If there ever is going 1 
be any democracy in China, it’s going to ke under the rise « 
new forces that will come out of resistance to the communi. 
dictatorship now being established there. ( Applause) 

Gen Chennault: I would like to make a comment in r 
buttal. I was present in Shanghai when the elections wel 
held. I toured the streets to see with my own eyes how tk 
elections were conducted. They were conducted about tk 
same as we doin America. There was a little disorder aroun 
some of the polls, some fighting occasionally, but every ma 
who was registered, every woman who was registered cou! 
vote freely and in secret. They set up a constitution whic 
permitted change of government by law, not by force. Ha 
that government survived for four years, it would have electe 
a new president of China and new federal officers throughou 
A new cabinet would have been appointed, and so on. Bu 
that was all destroyed by the communists. They have r 
chance of holding an election in China today on a democrat 
plane. There’s only one party represented, and all registere 
voters vote for that party. 

Mr. Isaacs: Just one sentence. I’m afraid that if Chiar 
Kai-shek convinced General Chennault of the democrat 
character of that election, he unfortunately failed to convine 
the Chinese people. (Applause) 

Mr. Denny: Now you've had a clash of opinion. Now, hei 
is a young lady with a question. 


THE SPEAKERS’ COLUMN 


CLAIRE LEE CHENNAULT—General Chennault is Chairman of the 
Board of the Civic Air Transport, which he organized in 1946. 
During World War II, he organized the China Air Task Force and 
activated and commanded the U. S. 14th Air Force. 

Prior to World War II, Gen. Chennault served for five years as 
adviser to Chiang Kai-shek. He has written one book, titled 
The Way of a Fighter, published in 1949. 


HAROLD R. ISAACS—Mr. Isaacs is a foreign correspondent and 
writer on Far Eastern affairs. A Guggenheim Fellow, he is the 
author of the recent book, No Peace for Asia. 
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Lady: Mr. Isaacs, how can we show the Asiatic people that 
we are, as you said, on their side? 
| Mr. Isaacs: We can show the Asian peoples that we are on 
their side by standing with them in every respect in every 
struggle against foreign domination. We can show them that 
Wwe are on their side in terms of standing for any kind of 
dynamic: ‘change that will advance democratic solutions to 
their problems, that we are ready to give them that aid on a 
completely disinterested basis in the interests of a common 
femocratic solution. We can show them that we are on their 
side every time we fight racialism in this country. We can 
show them that we are on their side every time we stand for 
every decent human rights’ issue in the United Nations that 
arises. We can show them that we are on their side by not 
allowing South Africa to get away with the outrageous attack 
on the rights of human beings in that country. We can show 
that we are on their side by the whole pattern of our behavior, 
up and down the line of all the issues that exist in the world 
today. That’s the only way we can do it. (Applause) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Next question from this lady. 

Lady: We’ve talked a lot about the Point Four program, 
which is long-ranged. We are faced now with recognition of 
China. What should be the criteria for recognition of Com- 
rnunist China? Russia’s presentation of a fait accompli? Pure 
accident prevented a Korean fait accompli. 

Mr. Denny: General Chennault, that was for you. 

Gen. Chennault: The criteria for the recognition of the 
Red government should ke, first, that the Red government 
become a self-respecting member of the family of nations of 
the world. So far, they have shown no evidence of the 
courtesies expected of a sovereign nation. The British recog- 
nized Red China last January. Red China has not yet recog- 
nized the British. (Applause) 

Lady: Mr. Isaacs, what do you think will be the effect of 
our recent elections on our policy in Asia? 

Mr. Isaacs: I’m afraid those effects are going to be damag- 
ing. The election put in power those who have been following 
a most irresponsible and demagogic policy with respect to 
Asia, and if now—in positions of ability to back-seat-drive the 
Congress—they try to force those policies upon us, the coun- 
try is going to pay very heavily for them. (Applause) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, General Chennault and Harold 
Isaacs. Now, in just a minute, I’ll tell you about our subject 
and speakers for next week. 
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Announcer: Now, friends, what policy do you think w 
should follow in Asia? Now is the time for you to speak u 
and help formulate our foreign policy. Our Town MEETIN 
BULLETIN, which is read throughout the country, contain 
representative opinions of Town Meeting listeners on Tow 
Meeting topics each week. This week’s BULLETIN will cor 
tain listeners’ comments on last week’s discussion. Nex 
week’s ButieTIN will contain your comments on tonight 
discussion. Address your comments to the editor of the Tow 
Meret1nc BunLetin, Town Hall, New York 18, New York. 

If you would like to have the Town MEETING BULLET? 
come to you regularly for a full year, include $4.50, or if yo 
prefer a trial subscription of the next 11 issues, enclose $: 
Copies of tonight’s discussion only, including questions an 
answers, are available for 10 cents. 

And, now, to tell you about next week’s program, here | 
your moderator, Mr. Denny. 

Mr. Denny: Next week, we’re in for a lively discussion 0 
the subject of television. Our topic will be, ““Who Should B 
Responsible for Education on Television?” Our speakers wi 
be Frieda Hennock, one of the commissioners of the Feder: 
Communications Commission, and Dr. Ernest Dichter, bus 
ness and advertising consultant for. leading radio and tele 
vision sponsors. 

So listen next week and every week for the sound of tk 
Crier’s Bell. (Applause) 
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| TOWN MEETING REVIEW 
“The Listener Talks Back” 


| Each week we print as many significant comments on the preceding 
'Tuesday’s broadcast as space allows. You are invited to send in your 
(opinions, pro and con. The letters should be mailed to Department A, 
‘Town Hall, New York 18, N. Y., not later than Thursday following the 
moore. It is understood that we may publish any letters or comments 
i received. 


| The letters which are here reprinted in whole or in part are a few 
(of the total number received up to noon of November 20 dealing with 
ithe Town Meeting of November 14: “Are We Expecting Too Much of 
(‘Our Schools?” 


‘THREE GROUPS OF “WE’S” MANNERS, SEX, AND 
NEUROSES 

We parents have become so 
afraid to assert here sceeide . 

oN celeensh99, ‘ 9 the home (or lazy about the jo 

group of “we eee has in mind. that we thrust our problem chil- 
Roughly speaking, there are three dren at the school with a “Here 
groups: (1) the old - fashioned I can’t handle him; you make z 
group, advocating strict attention Dadi éilieen: outtol ai y boy.” The 
and general limitation to the fun- see is expected to be thea 
Spas mE: peaesre z ere swer to perfect children, to teach 
B.S, ee ce obey) them every subject from manners 
history, some elementary science, to sex and “how to avoid being a 
with a bit of civics or citizenship Pou rariohadclen. 
sandwiched in; (2) the group that TAOS parents aasuiner the tree 
professes to be PLOETESAVE and up sponsibility for our children and 
to date, advocating education of not shove off on the poor teacher 
the whole child and looking on work that should be ours. The 
traditional curricula and methods teacher has enough to do to fill 
as outmoded; (3) the group that — J.nior’s mind full of fractions and 
would retain the substance of the spelling and reading. Let us help 
old curricula but administer them our teachers by sending our young 
in a way consistent with presently ones to school armed with a sense 
accepted laws of learning and with 5-0 Gportion as to the main 
the use of modern aids such as mo- an eed “wrongs” of human 
tion pictures, radio, and television. pone or, and above all, with a 


Groups 1 and 3 are not asking great respect for their teachers. ... 
too much of the schools....Group Isympathize with teachers in their 
2, seemingly unmindful of the fact great work with little thanks or 
that the time for pupils in schools appreciation for the effort ex- 
is limited, does expect too much. pended. — Mrs. Barpara E. Man- 
... They tend to confuse core sub- wins, San Francisco, Calif. 
jects with extracurricular activi- 
ties, expecting the schools to cover ELEMENTARY 0 
both fields equally well. This can- TOOTHBRUSHES 101a 
not be done. A school should be It has always been a source of 
responsible for a first-class job wonder to me that whenever the 
with the core curriculum, (and) as most natural and _fundamental 
wide an offering of allied, extra- training of the child is found 
curricular activities should be wanting — failure to brush teeth 


_ The answer (to the question, 
“Are We Expecting Too Much of 
Our Schools?”) depends on which 


made as school facilities permit.— and the like — these things are 
Ernest M. QuitrmeyeR, Hartford, made (school) courses!—Paut A. 
Conn. BresLin, Rockland, Mass. 
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A QUESTION OF QUAINTNESS 

A phrase which (Mrs. Horton) 
used struck me with interest — 
“the quaint, old-fashioned school 
teacher.” I have been wondering 
if this “quaintness” might not 
solve some of the problems of to- 
day ...the old-time teacher suited 
his times; he taught the three R’s 
with a few other trimmings and 
maintained order and discipline 
while he was in charge. Do you 
find that same order and discipline 
today? ... What the teacher did in 
the schoolroom, the parents car- 
ried out at home. Children were 
taught to respect their parents, to 
be responsible, to respect govern- 
ment, to be considerate of others. 
Do the little brats you see today 
have these traits? What some of 
them need in their young lives is 
an introduction to a good, quaint 
little thing called a switch, applied 
with blistering effect on their ego- 
tistical buttocks. As for religion, 
in that quaint old time, people 
went to church on Sunday just as 
a matter of course. Children were 
reared with the fear of God in 
their hearts and they became hon- 
est, responsible citizens. All these 
phases of life worked, each one in 
its own place. It was not a problem 
of what the school should do, what 
the parents should do, and what 
the church should do. They all 
knew what they were to do, and 
did it.—Mrs. Emma I. Morrison, 
Evansville, Ind. 


EDUCATION—A HYBRID? 


It seems that education has de- 
generated from a worth-while sys- 
tem of learning to a hybrid which 
may aptly be described as “insuf- 
ficient, inefficient, and designed to 
indoctrinate, not to educate.” ... 
The viewpoint and ideas expressed 
by Mrs. Horton (were) sound and 
substantial. — FranKuin T, Mizss, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


THE TEACHERS SPEAK UP 


I am a New York City 
teacher, and I cannot express ho 
thoroughly I agreed with eve 
word Mrs. Horton said. I admi 
her courage in stating publicl 
what she thinks schools shoul 


of the fundamentals of an edu 
tion.—KaTHERINE L. FrisBy, Ne 
York, N. Y. 


I agree with Mrs. Horton, as 
was a teacher, and might hav 
been teaching now if it hadn 
been for the stress and strain « 
the new curriculum where th 
teaching of fundamentals becam 
incidentals because of the outsic 
activities crowded into the clas 
room.—GERTRUDE H. CarTEr, Ricl 
mond, Va. 


THE THREE R’s 


Both speakers overlooked 
most important item — the tin 
element. There are only so mar 
hours for school...so let tt 
teacher stick to one and only o1 
thing: arithmetic, reading, wr 
ing. If the child has a flair f 
arithmetic, it follows that the chi 
will think logically. If the child 
fond of reading, the world of boo 
will continue the education inde 
nitely. If the child is fond of wr: 
ing, the creative urge is there. # 
else is the prerogative of the pe 
ents. — E. W. Gotpman, Philad 
phia, Pa. 


Children should receive dis 
pline, sex education, religion, a: 
character training at home © 
their parents. If all these subje 
were added to the school curric 
lum, the basic three R’s would ce 
tainly be slighted. The paren 
school, church, and other go 
agengies should codperate...k 
we should not make our scho: 
an all-inclusive agency.—Mrs. 
Nazark, Flint, Mich. 
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